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FOUR YEARS OF LIBRARY 
SCHOOL—TV 


C. WALTER STONE 
Professor of Library Science, University of Illinois 


In January of 1957, the University 
of Illinois Library School will mark 
its fourth anniversary as a regular 
producer of educational television 
programs. The author, released this 
year on a part-time basis for work in 
television, estimates that since 1953 
approximately, one hundred Library 
School students have experienced di- 
rectly some of the basic problems of 
TV planning and production, and a 
larger number have learned to ap- 
preciate more fully the educational 
potentialities of television. Studio 
visits, observation of production 
techniques, participation in studies of 
programs aired by the University of 
Illinois station, WILL-TV (Channel 
12), lectures by station personnel, 
and completion of library school 
course assignments which review the 
use and values of TV; these are a 
few of the means provided. 


THE RATIONALE 


A rationale which underlies Li- 
brary School interest in television is 
based on the conviction that librar- 
ians of the future (and especially 
public librarians) will be asked and 
must be prepared to accept increas- 
ing amounts of responsibility for 
public announcement, criticism, and 
interpretation of significant books, 
films, and ideas (in whatever form 
these have been recorded). Significant 
communications should not pass un- 
noticed by those who might gain 
from knowledge of their content and 
the public must be helped to keep 
up-to-date. Librarians must be 
trained today who will be able to do 
this work effectively. Television is 
now a primary channel in our na- 
tional communications system. The 
modern library must be concerned 


both with programs offered by other 
institutions and groups as well to 
make the best use of its own time 
on-the-air. 


A SIGNIFICANT START 

During the past four years, Illinois 
has made a small but significant start 
(on a state-wide basis) toward ac- 
complishing some of these aims. Sup- 
plementing a regular schedule of 
teaching and research activity in TV, 
two special evaluation projects were 
completed by Library School stu- 
dents in recent months. It is believed 
that some of the programs produced 
experimentally by the University of 
Illinois Library and Library School 
serve to demonstrate inexpensive, 
feasible and potentially effective ways 
for libraries to use TV time. Working 
for the past two years in close co- 
operation with the Illinois State Li- 
brary, the author has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities to “test” a wide range of TV 
formats and “try out” ideas and 
techniques. These have been reported 
at professional meetings in Illinois 
and may ultimately prove of some 
help to libraries and to stations 
which carry their programs. Films 
of selected telecasts have. been re- 
leased for showing by public librar- 
ies for both staff discussion and train- 
ing and occasionally to take advan- 
tage of local station offers of time on 
the air which could not otherwise be 
filled. Brief reports on two filmed 
series follow. 


“BOOK TALK” 

In 1955-56, the Library School and 
State Library, in cooperation with 
Television-Motion Pictures at the 
University of Illinois, produced a 
weekly fifteen minute series of pro- 
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grams called “Book Talk.” This was 
an informal series which featured 
book news, reviews and interviews, 
with both authors and subject spe- 
cialists. Capitalizing upon what was 
believed to be popular interest and 
general acceptance of the typical TV 
news show, the series made extensive 
“backgrounding” use of films, film- 
strips, slides, objects, etc. Programs 
were aimed directly at middle in- 
come families and individuals who 
respect books but are not as a rule 
active supporters of libraries. Thir- 
teen of the year’s “Book Talk” shows 
were kinescoped (i.e. filmed), and 
prints were made available for non- 
commercial use in behalf of libraries 
by the Illinois State Library and the 
Audio-Visual Aids service of the 
University of Illinois. Several public 
libraries in Illinois (including Dan- 
ville, Quincy, and Rock Island) and 
some others across the country have 
used the series experimentally for 
training purposes and over local 
commercial TV stations to supple- 
ment their own efforts. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, which is based on 


Dr. C. Walter Stone, host_and moderator for TV programs—‘“Books In Balance” 
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some systematic evaluation and re- 
ports obtained from library users, 
the chief value of “Book Talk” pro. 
grams lies in their demonstration of 
techniques of TV book reviewing 
which other librarians can learn to do 
easily and at low cost. Technical 
failures in production and the use of 
nonprofessional talent chief 
faults of “Book Talk” films noted 
by viewers to date. Such defects are 
obviously important to those who 
broadcast the shows to a general 
public, but they are not wholly per- 
tinent to main goals of the “Book 
Talk” project. 
“BOOKS IN BALANCE” 

A second series, “Books in Bal- 
ance,” a half-hour program, was 
broadcast over WILL-TV during the 
latter part of 1956. This series ex- 
tended techniques developed in 
“Book Talk” and offered a few in- 
novations. One hypothesis tested by 
the series was that the popular com- 
mercial panel show format could be 
adapted successfully to recruit in- 
terest in more serious material. An- 
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other intention of “Books in Bal- 
ance” was to teach viewers indirectly 
some of the basic criteria by which 
the worth of books should be judged. 
To reinforce oral discussions of panel 
members, the moderator, and guests 
on the show, a special device called 
the Ballotron was innovated. The 
Ballotron was conceived by the 
author to show graphically the effects 
of applying criteria used in judging 
a book. The device registered in 
lights the votes of each panelist for 
and against a’ book in terms of each 
relevant criterion. A final summary 
rating appeared on a scale at the 
top of the Ballotron. Criteria used 
(and these were changed several 
times to meet audience recommenda- 
tions) included “appeal,” “impor- 
tance,” “originality,” “style,” “com- 
pleteness,” “plot- (or) plan,” “char- 
acterization,” and “format.” 

Plans are indefinite about releas- 
ing “Books in Balance” for general 
TV viewing. Although most of the 
programs featured discussion of new 
or recent books, the author believed 
they would retain general interest 
for at least twelve to eighteen 
months. Books presented on four 
recent consecutive programs include: 
The Outsider by Colin Wilson; A 
Carnival of Buncombe edited by 
Malcolm Moos; This. Hallowed 
Ground by Bruce Catton; and Segre- 
gation by Robert Penn Warren. 

The content of a typical “Books 
in Balance” program might be out- 
lined as follows: 

After a standard introduction 
(which shows camera views of the 
set, panel members, the Ballotron, 
and books to be discussed), the host 
and moderator is introduced. He en- 
ters, greets the panel and audience, 
explains the aims and procedures of 
the show and introduces the first 
book. Panel members are asked to 
Suggest criteria on which this book 
should be rated and these are shown 
in lights on the Ballotron. The mod- 
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erator gives a two or three minute 
review of the book, commenting on 
the life and qualifications of the au- 
thor, and making extensive use of 
supplementary visual aids. 

Following the moderator’s review, 
panel members speak individually 
for approximately one—two minutes, 
each considering main points for and 
against the book. The moderator 
interrupts or supplements what pan- 
elists have to say. After the panel 
has given its opinions, each member 
registers his or her votes on the 
Ballotron. The moderator comments 
on the pattern of voting which is 
shown in lights and then calls for a 
final statement of the panel’s rating. 

When guests appear on the pro- 
gram, their role is to augment panel 
discussion by correcting inaccurate 
interpretations, and to present expert 
points of view (guests are normally 
invited to represent a subject field, 
or because they have some direct 
connection with the book or with its 
author). 

The overall length of a “Books in 
Balance” program is twenty-nine 
minutes, and each program is so 
planned that TV stations using kine- 
scopes may easily add local credits 
for libraries which sponsor the series. 


VALUE AND FUTURE PLANS 


It is difficult and still far too early 
to assess the values of “Book Talk,” 
“Books in Balance,” or other tele- 
vision experiments supervised by the 
author to date. It may be safe to say, 
however, that some new interest in 
the medium has been fostered among 
some librarians; a few program ideas 
have been “planted” here and there, 
and perhaps a new dimension has 
been added to research in librarian- 
ship. The supplementary “package 
service” aspect of programs which 
have been filmed is also important 
in that it represents the co-operative 
efforts of professional groups work- 
ing on a statewide basis. 
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Panelists on a “Books 


Looking into the future, the author 
hopes to produce from time to time 
other series and “one-shot” programs 
which will demonstrate or test new 
ideas. For example—now in planning 
stages is a series of programs on 
Lincoln which will draw extensively 
on collections of Lincoln material 
owned by the University of Illinois. 
Research plans call for study of sev- 
eral problems of interest to librar- 
ians: (1) the relative merits of air- 
ing brief daily programs and present- 
ing more elaborate shows less fre- 
quently; (2) community response to 
educational programs which feature 
local (and sometimes amateur) tal- 
ent compared with public reaction 
to those produced originally away 
from the local community; (3) stand- 
ards which a general audience ap- 
plies in judging educational TV pro- 
grams. 


NEED FOR GREATER SUPPORT 


If Library TV experiments and 
research projects are to receive any- 
thing like the initial support they 
need and if they are to be sustained, 
much more production staff time and 
money must be found. For example, 
funds generously provided by the 


In Balance” program 


University and the Illinois State Li- 
brary were sufficient to build a set 
and buy materials for the first four 
“Books in Balance” shows. However, 
panel members (which include both 
University and community people) 
are not paid for their time nor are 
they released from regular jobs to 
participate in the shows. Photo- 
graphs, films and other materials 
used on the program are normally 
begged or borrowed. Clearance costs 
for the use of special recorded music 
or motion picture excerpts are com- 
pletely “out of reach.” 

If there is real value in developing 
and testing television program ideas 
which may help to extend the audi- 
ence and the basis of support for 
books, reading and libraries, it would 
seem to the author appropriate for 
professional groups and associations, 
libraries, and the entire book indus- 
try (as well as interested founda- 
tions) to make outright gifts of 
money and materials for wide sup- 
port of such efforts. The University 
of Illinois Library School is grateful 
in this regard to A. C. McClurg and 
Company of Chicago for donating 
(on a trial basis) copies of books 
read by the “Books in Balance” 
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panel, the moderator, guest experts 
and others who need to know book 
content in order to assist in produc- 
ing the show. Prospective donors 
should not plan to measure results 
of their gifts in terms of audience 
response to specific programs or se- 
fies. More immediate and perhaps 
even more important in the long run 
could be the effects of such gifts 
upon development of research, the 
improvement of library education, 
and encouragement of library per- 
sonnel to learn to reach out through 
television to better serve their com- 
munities. 


CONCLUSION 


For a library school to be very 
active in educational TV (even in 
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behalf of books, readers, and librar- 
ies) is new. However, in view of 
future professional needs, the pro- 
duction facilities afforded the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, cooperation and 
financial support received from the 
Illinois State Library, and talents 
uniquely available in the academic 
community, not to make use of tele- 
vision would be a professional sin. 
Now that a fifth year of Library 
School-TV is coming up for Illinois, 
the author may have enough back- 
ground and experience to state with- 
out misjudging results that the first 
four years were worth it. Since ex- 
perience tends to broaden scope and 
to raise one’s expectations, next year 
will not be the easiest. It should, 
however, be productive. 


A REPORT OF THE QUAD CITY-SCOTT COUNTY 
LIBRARIES’ FILM SERVICE AFTER ITS FIRST 
YEAR OF ACTIVITY, OCTOBER 1, 1955 TO 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1956 


Mrs. KATHRYN DEVEREAUX 
Librarian, Moline Public Library 


Established on a co-operative basis 
by the five librarians in the Quad 
City, Illinois-lowa area, the film 
lending service reaches a population 
of 300,000 in the two states. The co- 
operating libraries are the Davenport 
(Iowa) Public Library, the East Mo- 
line (Illinois) Public Library, the 
Moline (Illinois) Public Library, the 
Rock Island (Illinois) Public Li- 
brary, and the Scott County (Iowa) 
Library. The films are housed in the 
Moline Public Library. 

In September, 1952, libraries in 
Illinois could borrow films from the 
University through the State Library 
at no cost except postage one way. 
After trying preview sessions with 
the thought of interesting the com- 
munity in the use of films, it was 
found that they would not attend 
previews but would borrow films fur- 


nished by the State Library to the 
local library. In 1952-1953, 32 films 
were borrowed from the University 
and shown to an audience of 1,658. 
The following year the use doubled, 
and during 1954-1955, 187 films were 
seen by 16,064 persons. 

Having participated in a Missouri 
film Co-op, I felt that a collection 
of films in the library would stim- 
ulate more usage. There was always 
a film on hand that could be used 
on short notice, and a listing of films 
available for a year in advance aided 
program planning for various in- 
terested groups. 

In 1954 I was asked to be a mem- 
ber of the Audio-Visual Committee 
of the Illinois Library Association. 
Its members were Ray Howser, co- 
ordinator of group services for the 
Peoria Public Library, chairman of 
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the Committee; Forrest Alter, librar- 
ian, Film Council of America (now 
on leave); de Lafayette Reid, As- 
sistant State Librarian, Illinois State 
Library; and Dr. C. Walter Stone, 
Professor, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 


The AV Committee felt that the 
Quad City area was an ideal spot 
geographically for a film co-opera- 
tive. Mr. Reid offered to deposit 
films, to the amount of $2500, for a 
two year period in order to get the 
service started, the films to be chosen 
by the Quad City Film Co-op. It 
was hoped that at the end of the 
two year period the project would 
have proved so successful that films 
could be purchased by the local li- 
braries for a permanent center, and 
the basic collection obtained through 
the State Library passed on to an- 
other “beginning” co-operative 
group. Due to its position in the 
Quad City area and the willingness 
of the librarian, the Moline Public 
Library was chosen as the depository. 


The Committee hoped that after 
two years other areas would express 
a desire to establish co-operative 
film service. The American Library 
Association survey of film co-opera- 
tives showed that no two were alike 
—_ that no definite pattern could 

set. 


The AV Committee of ILA and 
the Quad City librarians met in Mo- 
line in April, 1955, and formed their 
co-op. In June, 1955, the group met 
with Mr. Alter and Mr. Reid in 
Evanston to select a group of films for 
a basic collection. In the meantime, 
the Educator's Guide to Free Films 
was checked by the staff of the Mo- 
line Public Library. Letters were 
written explaining the project and 
asking the long term loan of free 
films. Unfortunately, we did not se- 
cure all the films for which we had 
written; however, we did secure 
enough to make a start. 
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By October 1, 1955, most of our 
films had arrived; we had proudly 
issued our catalogue; and we were 
ready “to go.” Our report for the 
year shows that 1,376 films were 
viewed by 76,657 persons. In a 
breakdown it will be seen that the 
library with the depository makes 
the greatest usage of the films, and 
though it is a great deal of work, it 
is worth it. 

FILMS AUDIENCE 


Davenport .......... 197 9,468 
East Moline ........ 193 11,695 
Rock Island ........ 229 10,061 
Scott County ....... 115 4,416 


Because the service crosses a state 
line, the Moline Public Library, as 
the administrator, sells coupon books 
(ten coupons in a book for $10.00) 
to each of the participating libraries, 
with the requirement that each li- 
brary spend a minimum of $120 per 
year. Each co-operative is different 
and each a trial and error method 
until a feasible working plan is hit 
upon. The first year of operation we 
required a coupon for each reel of 
400 feet, and coupons were required 
only for those films on deposit from 
the State Library. A charge of ten 
cents a film was made to be used 
for insurance. The insurance collec- 
tions were sent to the Moline Public 
Library to defray the cost of film 
repair. However, starting the 1956- 
1957 year a coupon will be collected 
for each film used—another year of 
trial. This may prove too costly for 
the number of films used by the 
various libraries, and an adjustment 
will have to be made. The group is 
informal and very agreeable to this 
trial and error plan. We have bought 
twelve films for our permanent col- 
lection, these did not all come from 
the money paid by the co-op. Since 
the Moline Public Library pays for 
the staff to take care of the program, 
films are used by the Moline Public 
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Library without coupons. However, 
the library has an audio-visual budg- 
et and contributed two films to the 
collection. 

Many good things have come out 
of the film program. The librarians 
meet twice a month to discuss prob- 
lems of the co-op and, incidentally, 
to discuss other problems. There is 
a closer and more friendly relation- 
ship among the libraries, and as a 


result a good 

gram has been bui 
Machinists Union 
given the Moline nal 


ions 


check for $5.00 for use ee ee 


Co-op. Our story hour on S$ 


morning has increased from six of 


seven youngsters to an average at- 
tendance of 75. It has been, to be 
trite, Blood, Sweat and Tears, but 
well worth the effort and we recom- 
mend it. 


FILM SERVICE ON A LIMITED BUDGET 


Mary T. Howe 
Assistant Librarian, Decatur Public Library 


The first question that is posed by 
many librarians is “how can films be 
used in a small or medium sized li- 
brary where the budget is so 
limited?”” We have found one answer 
to this question in the Decatur Pub- 
lic Library. 

Five years ago the Illinois State 
Library underwrote the rental fee for 
films from the University of Illinois, 
Audio-Visual Aids Service. This ar- 
rangement was made for public li- 
braries throughout the state of IIli- 
nois. Organizations in Decatur were 
quick to use the service. Film use 
was further stimulated by the circuit 
films from the Film Council of 
America. These circuit films were 
used for preview sessions which we 
called PIX 16. Although only a re- 
latively small number of persons 
(6-15) ever attended the previews, 
these monthly PIX 16 sessions 
sparked a steady demand for films. 

Finally the State Library could no 
longer cover the total cost of film 
rentals, and the coupon plan was de- 
veloped which is now paid by local 
libraries. This amounts to about one 
omg per coupon per reel (11”) of 


Another question librarians have 
asked concerns the management and 


care of the films: “Is it technical and 
expensive?” We have developed a 
simple request form for organizations 
on which they state the name of the 
film wanted and the alternates that 
would be acceptable, together with 
the date, alternate dates, subject, al- 
ternate subject, the name of the or- 
ganization, person in charge of pro- 
gram, address and telephone number. 

We do little or no checking of the 
films when they are returned to the 
library. The films come to us in very 
good condition and if any defects 
appear of major importance, the film 
is not used and the condition re- 


ported to the University or to what- 


ever source sent the film. 

When the film program first 
started in Decatur, the films were 
ordered by the library and sent di- 
rectly to the patron from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The patron was 
responsible for mailing back the film. 
Mailing labels are always included in 
the cartons and the postage is the 
same for return as forwarding. This 
system needs only a typist to fill out 
the forms to the University of IIli- 
nois; the remainder of the work is 
up to the patron. 

Confirmation of the film requests 
go directly to the patron under this 
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plan (this is the person to whom the 
film is shipped). When film cannot 
be supplied, the library is notified 
and in turn asks the patron to re- 
quest another film. 

Now we have the films sent direct- 
ly to the library and we in turn use 
the films as much as possible during 
the week’s rental. The local news- 
paper carries a note on what films 
are available and the fact that it is a 
free service of the public library. 
Organizations are alert to these no- 
tices and call us immediately to book 
the films for their programs. 

The coupons are sent when the 
films are requested. The receipt is 
filed by date so that at any time we 
can tell what films will be on hand 
if requests come in. This stretches 
our budget and pleases our patrons. 

It seems to us that everyone in 
Decatur uses our services, and we 
welcome these requests. Our board of 
trustees would like to have the film 
service as free as book service. At- 
tendance figures show that more peo- 
ple see a three dollar film than ever 
read a three dollar book, so there are 
compensations both ways. 

“Who uses the films and for what 
purposes?” Films are used by church 
groups, scouts, PTA, women’s groups, 
civil defense, local police training, 
U. S. Air Training Reserve, YWCA, 
the library, and many small groups. 
We notice the films are for children, 
teen-agers, and adults. They are used 
to train, to instruct, to provoke dis- 
cussion, and to entertain. 

“How many films are borrowed per 
year?” It has cost us about $400 for 
six months this year and we antici- 
pate spending another $400 before 
May 1. 

“What are the rules for film serv- 
ice?” Rules are very simple. The 
borrower is asked to have a good 
projector, an experienced projection- 
ist, and to report attendance and 
other items of interest which will im- 
prove the service. Each organization 
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is allowed five reels of film per year, 
but more film may be borrowed if it 
is on hand without entailing addi- 
tional expense. Films are seldom 
borrowed just for preview. The ex- 
ception to this is for community wide 
service programs. 

“What unusual uses have been 
made of film in the community?” 
One of the red feather agencies of 
the United Fund used a film depict- 
ing family counseling services for 
their show case exhibit on the first 
day of the annual fund drive. An 
outstanding United Nations film was 
rented for the community celebra- 
tion of UN Day. Children’s films 
have been used in non-reading areas 
to stimulate use of books such as 
fairy tales, western tall tales, and 
nature stories. An insurance com- 
pany trained employees with Mc- 
Graw-Hill salesmanship films. A 
Sunday-school superintendent used 
films for monthly teacher training 
programs. The fluoridation films 
were used extensively in a commu- 
nity education program. 

This year we are developing an- 
other film service with free or spon- 
sored films. Sometimes these films 
are made by professional societies, 
government agencies, or corporations 
advertising their products—notably 
the U. S. Health and Welfare depart- 
ments, the Illinois State Welfare de- 
partment, the Ford Motor company, 
the Bell Telephone company, the 
PTA, the various health associations 
and numerous other sources. These 
are free to the borrower for payment 
of postage. 

The Decatur Public Library re- 
ceives the H. W. Wilson Film Catalog 
Services, The University of Illinois 
Guide to Audio-Visual Aids, The 
University of Southern Illinois film 
catalog, the U. S. Department of 
Health and Welfare film catalog, and 
various commercial catalogs. These 
latter ones are so numerous that they 
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crowd the files. Consequently, we 
use the Wilson catalogs and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois catalogs more than 
any other. 

A library may always serve as an 
information center by organizing the 
film information in a vertical file. 
The patron may be given aid in find- 
ing and booking films for program 
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use. The rental fees are paid by the 
organization and not by the library. 

Films may be used less than we 
use them in Decatur and still fulfill 
a need in the community. The first 
year Decatur loaned only 50 films; 
this year we expect to use about 500. 
The service grows as “each one tells 
one.” 


A LIST OF FILM SOURCES IN ILLINOIS* 
BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Centennial Building, Room 405, Spring- 


field, Ill. 
Films: Terms: Return postage only. 


Subject: Irdustrial, machine, guidance films. 


Write for information. 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER, SECRETARY OF STATE, Springfield, Ill. 


Films: Terms: Return postage only. 


Subject: (Titles) “ANTIQUE AUTOS,” “ONE WAY LEFT” 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, Division of Education, Springfield, Ill. 


Films: Terms: Return postage only. 


Subject: Fishing, hunting and wildlife. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, Film Library, New State Office Building, 


Springfield, Ill. 


Films: Terms: Return transportation only. Out of state full transportation. 


Subject: General Health. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


For information write to: DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DIVISION OF DEPARTMENT REPORTS, 406 Capitol Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Films: Terms: Return postage only. 


Subject: (Titles) “Illinois Playgrounds”—‘“Illinois”—“Land of Lincoln”—‘Your 
Mining Industry”—‘“Lincoln in Illinois’—“The Illinois State Fair”’—also other 


titles about the State from time to time. 


ILLINOIS FRUIT COUNCIL, 302 W. Walnut St., Carbondale, III. 


Films: Terms: Transportation costs. 


Subject: “Apples Gateway to Health.” 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, Centennial Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Films and filmstrips: Terms: Return postage only. 


Subject: Actual Titles: 
“Books and People” 
“Bookward Ho” 
“Choosing Books to Read” 
“Discovering the Library” 
“How to Read a Book” 
“How to Study” 
“Impressionable Years” 
“Improve Your Reading” 
“It’s All Yours” 

(There is separate listing of filmstrips) 


“It’s Fun To Read Books” 
“Keys To The Library” 
“Know Your Library” 

“The Library A Family Affair” 
“Library Organization” 

*“‘New Chapter in Color’ 
“Small Town Library” 

“The Third Card” 

“Winged Bequest” 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM, 233 W. Monroe, Springfield, Il. 
Films: Also filmstrips. Terms: Insurance and postage both ways. 
Subject: Birds, animal science, educational. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Audio-Visual Aids Service, Carbondale, Ill. 


Films: Terms: Rental. 
Subject: Educational, general variety. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Visual-Aids Service, Champaign, III. 


Films: Terms: Rental. 


Subject: Great variety, educational and entertainment. 


*Taken from A LIST OF FILM SOURCES compiled at the Illinois State Library and resided 1956. 
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“MIGHTY OAKS - - -” 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


DorotHY BIENEMAN 
Librarian, Peru Public Library 


The strains of Tchaikowsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” wafted through 
the reading rooms of the Peru Public 
Library. At this table, two students 
pursue the interests of science; at 
another, an elderly gentleman scans 
his morning paper. Three primary 
youngsters nudge each other, and one 
exclaims, “Hey! Music.” The atmos- 
phere is relaxed and friendly. Every- 
one is receptive to the new “sound” 
in the library. 

One must go back several years 
for the beginning of this program. 
The Peru library was the first out- 
side the larger cities of the State to 
install an experimental collection of 
recordings from the State Library 
and to carry through the successful 
establishment of its own record sec- 
tion. Without this co-operation from 
the State Library such a project 
would have been impossible. 

The local library realized that 
such a service was necessary as a 
result of the circulation from the ex- 
perimental collection. But how to 
finance it! There was not one cent 
available from library funds. And it 
might be years until a place for such 
an expense could be found in the 
annual budget. But people wanted 
the service NOW. 

The local newspaper and radio 
station assisted in presenting the 
problem to the people. As a result, 
the city recreation department gave 
us two hundred dollars toward a rec- 
ord player and records. A defunct 
music group in town got together and 
voted to give us the balance in its 
bank account, amounting to about 
fifty dollars. Private citizens donated 
used albums of 78 rpm’s, and organ- 
izations in town contributed new 
albums. The board meeting room on 
the second floor of the library was 


converted into a music room. (The 
board still meets there monthly.) 
The record player, records, and the 
books from the music section of the 
reference department were all put in 
the music room. 

We were open for business! 

Now we had to keep the record 
section in operation. A dollar mem- 
bership fee per year was, and is, 
charged for our record club. There 
is a five cent per record per day 
overdue charge. Breakage or damage 
to a record to the extent that it can- 
not be played is fixed at the cost of 
the disk. Originally borrowers were 
allowed three albums per week with 
no renewals because our collection 
was so small. Membership cards 
could be held by adults only, adults 
being juniors in high school or older. 

The funds derived from these 
sources were used to enlarge the col- 
lection and restrictions were relaxed 
to permit borrowers to take four 
albums at a time with renewal priv- 
ileges. Seeing the need for a larger 
selection of records to meet the de- 
mand, the library board provided a 
place in the budget for new ones. 
The budget allowance is used for 
new adult records; the memberships 
and record fines, for juvenile records 
and supplies. The initial collection 
started with 78 rpm’s; it now in- 
cludes LP’s. Donations of records are 
still being accepted. Just recently, 
twenty albums of 78 rpm’s were 
received and are still to be cataloged. 
This addition will permit wider cir- 
culation of our collection of 275 
albums. 

We worked out a cataloging sys- 
tem of our own with shelf numbers 
in succession, title cards, composer, 
artist and classification. Anyone may 
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play records in the music room at 
any time the library is open. The 
juvenile albums are used frequently 
at story hours, and other records for 


301 
adult programs are used in the li- 


brary. 
Truly, “mighty oaks from little 


acorns grow.” Ours is still growing. 


ON THE SURFACE OF IT 


IRENE Harris McCDANIEL 
Record Librarian Audio-Visual Department, Peoria Public Library 


On the surface of it, pay your 
money and take your choice, the 
Record Room of a public library is: 

(a) a glamour spot, with some- 
thing for all, including the 
“international” set; 

(b) the envy of outsiders who 
imagine there is nothing to do 
but sit and listen to record- 
ings all day; 

(c) one of the most important 
community programming, ref- 
erence, and interest centers; 

(d) infra dignitatem to books- 
only librarians and tax pay- 
ers—a public relations focal 
point; 

(e) a trouble spot, full of head- 
aches and bottle-necks. 


On the surface of it, also, there 
may be jam or jelly, white paint, 
nail polish, chewing gum, grease 
smudges, cosmetics, the long scratch, 
or the tell-tale tracks of needle de- 
generacy. We still treasure the Cold- 
spot bottle opener, included for our 
convenience no doubt. Then there is 
the young psychiatrist, studying for 
his doctoral, who likes to stack rec- 
ords in piles—on the floor, on radia- 
tors, on window sills. We do not 
refer to him as a gremlin. 

In spite of these “superficial” haz- 
ards, we are not in the habit of as- 
sessing small fines for scratches, 
fingerprints, et cetera, nor do we ask 
the patron to wait while we inspect. 
We check the due-date, however, 
while he is there. Ours is a modified 
“honor system.” We try to educate 


our borrowers by special bulletin 
board exhibits, leaflets, explanations. 
Patrons are avid to educate other 
patrons on the care of records and 
the necessity for new needles. (It is 
always the other fellow!) Each is 
usually eager to volunteer informa- 
tion on the condition of a record lest 
he be the accused. There has never 
been any quibbling over replacement 
of lost or damaged records, and there 
have not been too many “incidents.” 
We have a heavy circulation; we 
acknowledge that there must be a 
normal wear and tear, a normal per- 
centage of incidents and accidents. 
It is rather impressive, however, that 
our number ONE record is still in 
circulation and that of the 347 which 
formed the original collection April 
2, 1951, only 17 have been with- 
drawn. 

The present collection in the Pe- 
oria Public Library’s Audio-Visual 
Department numbers 2,360 LP’s. 
(An additional 350 -LP’s will be in 
circulation by Christmas.) A gift col- 
lection of 78 rpm’s totals currently 
about 1,225. There are also ninety- 
six 16 rpm’s of the Audio Book 
Bible series, added just this year. For 
the year 1955, circulation of record- 
ings totaled 37,941. By our fifth an- 
niversary last April, we had issued 
163,016 recordings. For five years 
and seven months we have amassed 
a count of 183,840; and that, on the 
surface of it, begins to sound like a 
lot of disc washing! Records are big 
business, exciting business, and a 
never-ending housekeeping chore. 
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To preserve the all-important sur- 
face, each record is clad in its orig- 
inal jacket or a green sleeve, then 
further outfitted, by album or single 
disc as the case may be, in a “red 
rope” envelope, ordered to specifica- 
tion from the Tension Envelope Cor- 
poration. This dustproof envelope 
allows a uniform appearance on the 
shelves and bears the _ identifying 
label, pocket, card, and date-due slip. 
The accession number, which ap- 
pears on each of the above, is also 
on the sleeve and an identification, 
gummed /Juna, on the recording itself. 
The recordings are shelved in vertical 
position, twenty numbers in each 
compartment of tailor-made shelv- 
ing. As a further aid to both human 
beings and recordings, the Audio- 
Visual Department has enjoyed air 
conditioning since May, 1955. 

We loan six LP records for one 
week on an adult library member- 
ship card. It is possible to borrow as 
many as fifteen 78’s or a complete 
opera. Overdue fines on LP’s are 
five cents per record per day. Each 
record is inspected and cleaned with 
a slightly dampened sponge as it is 
checked in. Jackets and envelopes 
are mended during the checking-in 
process. The life expectancy of the 
“red rope” envelope varies from one 
to three years. The date-due slips 
provide for some sixty-eight check- 
outs; cards for thirty-five. 

The fact that our recordings are 
shelved by accession-number order, 
and not according to alphabetical 
listings, types, composers, or the 
Dewey decimal system, makes it pos- 
sible to shunt Hi-Fi fans to the newer 
shelves of recent additions and sug- 
gest more recent editions of earlier 
numbers. It is also necessary to have 
a catalog with this system. 


We retire our records when they 
are no longer playable. When to re- 
tire is a problem in its own right. 
Children’s recordings and musical 
shows seem to wear out first. We 
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try to maintain at least two copies 
each of these classifications in popu- 
lar demand. Certain recordings are 
no longer available; these are marked 
with their defects listed and kept in 
circulation with this understanding. 
Unfavorable public comment on the 
condition of library records is enough 
to deprive our patrons of even these 
favorites at times, believe me. Some 
retired records are kept on special 
call for that all important useful, 
playable band or two! Repeats, scars, 
scratches are listed on the envelope 
flaps of all recordings as a caution, 
as well as a reminder that there’s lots 
of life in the old grooves yet. Our 
current budget allows for a continu- 
ing program of replacements. 
‘Once in awhile even the seasoned 
librarian will chance upon a few rec- 
ords whose surface seems hardly 
worth preserving, especially on the 


_ twice a year spray-cleaning sugges- 


tions made by certain commercial 
companies. (Please note: new rec- 
ords are usually sent into circ ulation 
with a silicone “facial.” Any number 
of commercial items are effective in 
reducing statical electricity and in 
giving a clean, fortified surface.) This 
apparent animosity is a sort of “per- 
sonality conflict,” not of the surface, 
but of what is to be found on the 
inner groove. It is well to remember 
that musical tastes are validly as 
varied as all other personal and hu- 
man interests. A good representative 
collection of recordings for any com- 
munity reflects the gamut of that 
community’s interests and needs. In 
addition to a basic classic collection, 
the necessary “reference” items and 
the “things that are good for people 
to know,” the library collection must 
serve the community in which it is, 
demanding a constant checking of 
one’s sound judgment and one’s 
musical and entertainment judgment 
with community interest, needs 
(both immediate and far-reaching), 
and trends, and with group and in- 
dividual requests. 
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Ordering is a headache because it 
takes all kinds of time—time to read 
reviews and articles, time to plan and 
check, time to listen, time to prepare 
lists, time to prepare orders in trip- 
licate. There are a bewildering num- 
ber of aids for the selection of record- 
ings. We read reviews in four or six 
periodicals a week, in addition to 
several monthly magazines. There 
are also books available both for 
reference and for general circulation. 
It should be noted that the Record 
Room is the responsibility of one 
fulltime person with the generous 
assistance of the other members of 
the audio-visual staff, all of whom 
have their regular tasks to perform. 

Every quarter-inch of every new 
disc is played to eliminate recordings 
with flaws, pre-circulation warp, and 
repeats that cannot be “worked out.” 
After accession numbers have been 
assigned and the “contents” tabu- 
lated, the recordings are sent to 
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Technical Processes to be fitted for 
jacket and label. They are also mak- 
ing an honest effort to card-catalog 
for us. Cataloging is a long process, 
and finding isolated material on 
LP’s is more often the needle-in-the- 
haystack technique than the needle- 
in-the-groove. Prepared or unpre- 
pared, it is not a “surface” job. 
Two cther Record Room services 
require much more than superficial 
knowledge and service but are among 
the most interesting facets of this 
jewel-of-a-job: reference work and 
program planning. One is expected 
to know about classical music, com- 
posers, the Hit Parade, new movies, 
T-V spectaculars and performers, Hi- 
Fi mechanics, current events, con- 
temporary composition, great liter- 
ature, historical and progressive jazz, 
and the $64,000 question. I’d rather 
work in the Record Room than any- 
where else in the library—on the 
surface of it or in the groove. 


A RENTAL RECORD LIBRARY 


HELEN SINIFF 
Librarian, Wilmette Public Library 


Our record collection was inaug- 
urated with the opening of the new 
building in July, 1951. The original 
collection was purchased with library 
funds and was circulated as a free 
collection. However, we soon found 
that the damage to records was so 
great that replacement was going to 
be a serious problem. About three 
months after the opening, we started 
renting all records for 10 cents per 
week per single long-playing record, 
25 cents for any album of more than 
one record, and 50 cents for Gilbert 
and Sullivan albums. The discrim- 
ination against these worthy gentle- 
men was necessary because of the 
excessive abuse given to their rec- 
ords which made frequent replace- 
ment necessary. 


Rentals have cut down our cir- 
culation of records—how much is 
difficult to determine since they were 
loaned free for a comparatively short 
time and were a novelty for a time. 
However, we have found that our 
records receive much better care and 
that our public relations problem in 
regard to scratches is now almost 
nonexistent. We have encountered 
little dissatisfaction with the rental 
policy. In fact, the rental system 
seems to make more sense to pa- 
trons than the free loan. Again, with 
a large proportion of Hi-Fi addicts 
who demand perfection in records, 
most people are willing to pay the 
nominal rental in order to have rec- 
ords in better condition and to en- 
joy a greater variety of recordings. 
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The handling of records at the 
circulation desk is a time consuming 
operation and a real factor in a 
small library with a limited staff. 
Rentals have served to hold down 
the circulation to a point where the 
staff can handle it comfortably. I 
appreciate that this is a negative con- 
sideration but pressure from the pub- 
lic frequently causes the small library 
to over extend itself in services, and 
a natural deterrent such as this can 
be one solution to the problem. 

Our present collection numbers 
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about 750 records of which the ma- 
jority are long-playing. We have 
not kept a separate account of rental 
income from records. However, a 
count of circulation of the more 
popular recordings at the time of re- 
placement indicates that these have 
paid for themselves. This is on a 
basis of normal wear and tear and 
not unusual damage. While rentals 
probably do not cover replacement 
entirely, they do go a long way to 
ease the strain on the book budget 
for a small public library. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE RECORDINGS UNIT 


Mrs. EpNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit, Illinois State Library 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 


including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification numbers give in- 
dications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; LP 
stands for 33 1/3 rpm, long playing record; call numbers not preceded by 
LP are standard 78 rpm. 


Ambassador Satch. Louis Armstrong and his orchestra. Columbia. LP 780.973 A491. 
Arabic songs of Lebanon and Egypt. Folkways. LP 784.4 A658. 
Augustana choir. Henry Veld, conductor. Word. LP 783.8 A923a. 


Beethoven. His life, his times, his music. Period. LP 780.92 B415. 
Beethoven. Symphony No. 9 in d minor. Angel. LP 785.11 B415s9k2. 
Side 4: Beethoven, Symphony No. 8 in F major. 
Berlioz. [Fastastic symphony] Symphonie Fantastique. Columbia. 785.11 B515f6. 
Bible. Old Testament (King James version). Audio. LP 221 B582. 
Bible. The complete New Testament (Catholic edition). Audio. LP 225 B582cr. 
Bourla, Oded. Songs from the Bible. Folkways. LP 783:296 B774. 
Brahms. Alto Rhapsody. London. LP 784.3 B813a3. 
Brahms. Hungarian dances (complete). Vanguard. LP 785.1 B813h4. 
Brahms. Trio in E flat major for piano, violin, horn. Boston. LP 785.7 B813. 
Reverse: Punto, Quartet in F for horn, strings. 
Bruckner. Symphony No. 8 in c minor. Epic. LP 785.11 B888&s8. 
Side 4: Schubert, Symphony No. 3 in D major. 
Bugle calls. Decca. 788.46 B931. 


Caribbean dances. Folkways. LP 784.4 C277. 

Chopin. Concerto No. 2 in f minor for piano. Victor. LP 785.6 C549c2. 
Chopin. Polonaises. Victor. LP 786.4 C549por. 

Chopin. Six nocturnes. Westminster. LP 786.4 C549s. 


Dances for duo pianos. Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists. Decca. LP 786.49 D173. 
Delius. Paris (The song of a great city). Columbia. LP 785.1 D355p. 
Reverse: Delius, Sea drift. 


The Eskimos of Hudson bay and Alaska. Folk songs of the far north. Folkways. LP 
784.4 E75. 
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Faulkner, W. Reading from his works. Caedmon. LP 813 F263. 
Folk music of Ethiopia. Folkways. LP 784.4 F6664£7. 

Folk music of Palestine. Folkways. LP 784.4 F6664f5. 

Folk music of Turkey. Folkways. LP 784.4 F6664f6. 

Folk music of the Mediterranean. Folkways. LP 784.4 F6664f8. 


Haitian folk songs. Folkways. LP 784.4 H149. 
Indonesian folk music. Folkways. LP 784.4 I41. 


Liszt. Hungarian rhapsodies nos. 3, 4, 6. Westminster. LP 785.1 L774h3. 
Loewe. My fair lady. Columbia LP 782 L827m. 


Marches of many nations. Westminster. LP 781.54 M316m3. 
Mascagni. Cavalleria rusticana (complete). Victor. LP 782.1 M395c4. 
Sides 4, 5,6: Leoncavallo, Pagliacci (complete). 
Melodies of the thirties. Liberty music shops. 780.973 M528. 
Mendelssohn. Saint Paul oratorio (complete). Vox. LP 783.3 M537s2. 
Mozart. The abduction from the Seraglio (Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail). Decca. 
LP 782.1 M939ab. 
Mozart. Don Giovanni (complete). London. LP 782.1 M939d7. 
Mozart. The marriage of Figaro (complete). London. LP 782.1 M939m9. 
Mozart. Quintet in E flat major for piano and winds. Angel. LP 785.7 M939qie. 
Reverse: Beethoven, Quintet in E flat major for piano and winds. 
Mozart. Serenade in D. London. LP 785.1 M939sm. 
Murrow, E. R. I can hear it now. V.5: David Ben-Gurion. Columbia. LP 940.53 
M984i v.5. 
Murrow, E. R. I can hear it now. V.6: Gamal Abdel Nasser. Columbia. LP 940.53 
M984i v.6. 


Pipe organ magic. Camden. LP 786.8 P664. 
Prokofieff. Lieutenant Kije suite. London. LP 785.8 P964L3. 
Reverse: Prokofieff, The love of three oranges. 


Queen of the gypsies. The rhythms of Carmen Amaya. Decca. LP 784.75 Q3. 


Rachmaninoff. Symphony No. 2 in e minor. Victor. 785.11 R119s2. 
Recital of duets. Angel. LP 784.3 R297. 


Shakespeare. Richard III (from the original sound track of the film Richard III). 
Victor. LP 822.33 S5rto. 

Shakespeare. The tempest. Polymusic. LP 822.33 SStem. 

Shakespeare. Twelfth night. Audio. LP 822.33 SStwb. 

Shostakovich. Symphony No. 6. Columbia. LP 785.11 S559s6r. 

Sir Thomas. Columbia. LP 782.1 S619. 

Stravinskii. Concerto in D major for violin. Vox. LP 785.6 $9127c3. 
Reverse: Stravinskii, Card game (Jeu de cartes). 

Stravinskii. L’histoire du soldat (The soldier’s tale). Columbia. LP 785.1 $9128h2. 
Reverse: Stravinskii, Octet for wind instruments. 


Tchaikovski. 1812 overture (ouverture solennelle). Mercury. LP 785.5 T249od. 
Reverse: Tchaikovski, Capriccio Italien. 

This is the United Nations: 1950-1955. Tribune. LP 341.13 U579t2. 

Thy kingdom come. Columbia. LP 783.9 T549. 

Tribal music of Australia. Folkways. LP 784.4 T822. 

Two grand. Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists. Victor. LP 786.49 T974. 


Verdi. Il Trovatore (complete). Camden. LP 782.1 V484tr4. 
Vivaldi. Concerti della stagioni (The four seasons). Victor. LP 785.6 V855f2. 
Reverse: Concerto in E flat major for violin (The sea tempest). 


Wagner. The flying Dutchman (Der fliegende Hollander): overture; Parsifal: Good 
Friday spell. Mercury. LP 782.2 W134f2. 


Reverse: Wagner, Tristan and Isolde: Prelude; Love-death; Siegfried: Forest mur- 
murs. 
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BETTER DISPLAYS FOR ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Ray E. HOWSER 
Coordinator of Group Services, Peoria Public Library 


American business during 1955 
spent over one and one-half billion 
dollars for outdoor and other types 
of poster displays. The techniques 
used by American business to sell 
their products and services should 
also serve the library to an advan- 
tage in our day to day efforts to bring 
our library services and materials to 
more people. Visual display adver- 
tising has become the trademark of 
American salesmanship. In no other 
country in the world does visual dis- 
play make such an impact into the 
daily communication intake of the 
individual as it does in the United 
States. The public in this country 
has become accustomed to this type 
of advertising appeal, so accustomed, 
as a matter of fact, that our atten- 
tion as individuals is only drawn to 
those displays which are immediately 
“attention getting.” 

Advertising experts estimate that 
they have three seconds in which to 
attract attention to a display. No 
small wonder then that such zany 
ideas are employed in modern ad- 
vertising display methods. 

What are the general principles of 
visual displays that can make our 
library bulletin boards more 
effective? 

Location is the first consideration 
for a good display, for no matter how 
good the layout and format, the total 
effort is lost if the display is not in a 
well traveled area where it will be 
noticed. 

Planning a display starts with the 
selection of a central subject. The 
choice of a central theme or subject 
involves some clear thinking about 
the services and library materials 
that need special attention brought 
to them. Too often hours of valuable 
time are spent constructing displays 


which focus attention on best sellers, 
cookbooks, science fiction and other 
popular materials which enjoy a 
large circulation in their own right. 
Why not use our efforts and time 
bringing attention to those worth- 
while materials and library services 
which need an extra boost to give 
them the notice they deserve, but so 
seldom receive? 

Construction techniques for bul- 
letin boards can be separated into 
several component parts. First con- 
sideration after the selection of a cen- 
tral theme should be given to some 
“attention getting device” which will 
“compel” or draw the onlooker’s eyes 
to the display. Use of color can 
sometimes achieve this very effect- 
ively. Best results can be obtained 
by using primary colors against a 
light background. Reds, blues, 
greens, etc., should be bright vivid 
colors, not dull washed out shades 
that are often seen in construction 
paper available from so many book- 
stores and art supply shops. The 
best construction paper for bulletin 
boards is the Bulkton Seamless Con- 
struction Paper and comes in large 
sheets of 26 x 40 inches or in rolls 12 
yards by 107 inches in width and is 
available in forty different colors. 
Balance in color can best be achieved 
by using two or more contrasting, 
but complementary colors with 
lighter shades to the top of the dis- 
play and darker shades at the bot- 
tom. The reverse of this principle 
produces a top-heavy color effect. 

Use of symbols, if appropriate for 
the subject of the display, can be 
effective “attention getting devices.” 
Simplicity is the keynote in the use 
of such symbols and a note of humor 
in such art works can do wonders to 
create a favorable public attitude 
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toward library efforts in this respect. 

The best display needs no caption, 
but when it is necessary—keep it 
short. Posing a question in a caption 
is an effective “eye catcher.” The 
investment of library funds for sets 
of the ceramic or plastic pin-back 
letters is money well spent. These 
letters are attractive, neat, and save 
hours of valuable staff time in the 
laborious task of cutting letters from 
construction paper. 

Strict symmetrical arrangement of 
display materials tend to be monot- 
onous, dull and should be avoided. 
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Experimenting with arrangements by 
laying out the display on a large 
table beforehand produces good 
results. 

These simple principles as outlined 
may seem obvious, but they are the 
basic rules of good display which are 
most important and are most often 
not observed in library bulletin board 
work. 

Adherence to these principles will 
produce astounding results and will, 
in the long run, save time and effort 
otherwise needlessly wasted on poor- 
ly planned and executed displays. 


PICTURES, WHY NOT? 


ELOISE KISSINGER 
Head, Art Department, Illinois State Library 


The librarian has always felt that 
through her library she has chan- 
neled out into her community the 
“wide, wide world” of literature, 
facts, and knowledge on a host of 
subjects. How fortunate we are to 
be librarians in these times. We know 
our task of serving the community is 
extending into additional fields 
which are adding to the stature of 
the library in the community by 
such means as Great Books discus- 
sion groups, use of radio and tele- 
vision to inform the community of 
what is what in their library, and 
the lending of films and recordings 
to local organizations and individ- 
uals. Some libraries have already 
used one or more of these “new 
fields” to better serve their borrow- 
ers and also to bring new townsmen 
into the library. 

Have you ever considered lending 
reproductions of paintings? This is a 
service that can be developed gradu- 
ally. By limited purchases the first 
year and by a few additions each 
year, a sizeable collection of pictures 
would soon be available to the com- 
munity on a limited loan basis. 


What an addition this would mean 
to your library. When pictures are 
not in circulation they can be dis- 
played on your library walls. This 
will make possible many new and 
varied decorative displays. The ex- 
hibited pictures should be so placed 
as to be easily accessible, for experi- 
ence has proven that the picture just 
displayed is the very one the next 
visitor to the library will want to 
borrow. This does not mean that 
space should be available for hang- 
ing all the pictures purchased, but it 
does mean that room should be pro- 
vided so that at least a few could 
always be in view. 

Pictures for individual loan should 
be properly framed. I have always 
thought that some kind of co-opera- 
tive program could be worked out 
with the school art and manual train- 
ing classes for properly framing pic- 
tures for library collections. This 
would cut the cost of framing which 
is a large factor to be considered in 
the purchase price. 

Who will borrow these art repro- 
ductions? There are many people 
who have always felt an interest in 
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art but never have made steps to 
do something about it. Here is their 
chance to borrow different pictures 
for a short period and thus extend 
their knowledge and appreciation of 
the works of various artists. 

Many communities are mushroom- 
ing out into sections of new homes. 
Here a library art collection can 
serve two purposes. First, the art 
pictures from the home owner’s old 
residence may not fit into the mod- 
ern lines and color schemes of their 
new setting. A picture lending serv- 
ice will enable them to experiment 
until the right print is found. Second, 
the young home owners operating on 
limited funds have often found the 
building costs exceeded the original 
allotment which meant dipping into 
their furnishing budget and not al- 
lowing them to complete their dec- 
orative plans. How they would bless 
the library if they could borrow a 
few pictures for a slight rental or on 
free loan! 

Not only new home owners need 
new pictures but sometimes a new 
interest is needed in the older home. 
There is nothing as invigorating as a 
change, and this holds true for the 
picture on the wall. It is time to 
change when you no longer see what 
you have had for so long. 

Are you a bit timid to branch out 
in such an endeavor? We have a 
suggestion for you. You could bor- 
row a group of art reproductions 
from the Illinois State Library which 
in turn could be loaned to your pa- 
trons. We shall be very happy to 
arrange such a program for you. 
Talk it over with the art supervisor 
in your school or some art-minded 
organization in the community. 
Would they like a group of repro- 
ductions by one artist and have a 
special program planned, or would 
they prefer a selection covering a 
certain period of art, or maybe a 
group showing the many schools of 
art? 
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The paintings in our library are 
not framed but are mounted on 
heavy cardboard so that they can be 
shipped more easily and at less ex- 
pense. The Illinois State Library 
pays the cost of shipping the pic- 
tures to you; your only charge is the 
return express. 

There are a host of beautiful new 
art books that you would probably 
be interested in seeing and possibly 
later purchasing for your library, 
For reference material there are: 

Cheney, Sheldon 

A New World History of Art, 
Viking Press. 1956. $8.50. 
Dictionary of Modern Painting 

(translated from the French 

by Alan Bird and others) 
General editors: Carlton Lake 
and Robert Maillard. Paris Book 
Center (1955) $6.50. . 


The inexpensive publications, all 
beautifully illustrated material, are 
as follows: 

Taste of Our Time, collection of © 
art books on individual artists, 
planned and directed by Al-~ 
bert Skira. $4.95 each. 


k 


Goya 

Library of Great Painters, pub- 
lished by Harry B. Abrams. 
Each contains colored plates 
and discussion of each plate. 
Portfolio editions, $1.50. 

Crown Publishers also have pub- 
lished a number of nicely 
illustrated art books. 


We are also listing some sources 
for the purchase of art reproductions. 
You may want to write for their 
price list. 

Art Institute, Chicago, 


N 
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Pictures from all periods for all tastes 


New York Graphic Society, 1505 
E. Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 7 Soper 
Avenue, Baldwin, L.I., New 


York. 
Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, 
Conn. 


Print & Frame Shop, 4233 W. 
Belt Line Hy., Madison, Wis. 

Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 

Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. 


We have had interesting experi- 
ences with families who have bor- 


towed from our library. A mother 


loved good works of art and decided 
to borrow one or two pictures at a 
time so that her family could share 
with her in the appreciation of great 
art. She soon found that each child 
in the family was insisting that he 
be permitted to make a selection of 
his own. There have been times 
when families have found it hard to 
return a print and have borrowed 
the same one over and over again 
until they decided they would not be 
contented until they had purchased 
a copy for their very own. This year 
we have had one teacher who, be- 
cause of a heavy schedule, did not 
obtain her usual group at the be- 
ginning of the year, but her students 
kept asking “When are you going to 
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bring us some pictures?” A teacher 
in a rural area knew her pupils 
lacked a knowledge of art and de- 
cided to display a few good repro- 
ductions, making no comment on 
them but just having them before 
the student body. After a few 
changes of displays she wondered if 
her efforts would ever bear fruit, but 
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at last one girl came to her with 
this: “Every time I come in and see 
that picture it really does some- 
thing to me.” 

Yes, what a thrill when you know 
you have brought to someone a mo- 
tivating spark, that you are adding 
an enriching experience to your 
community. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


EDWARD HEILIGER, Editor 


THE “INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS” APPROACH AT 
SOUTHERN 


RALPH E. McCoy 


Director of Libraries and Chairman, Department of Instructional Materials, 
Southern Illinois University 


The construction of a new library 
building at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity has made possible the organiza- 
tion of the University’s audio-visual 
service as “an instrument of the Uni- 
versity Libraries.” These facilities, 
formerly conducted as a separate 
agency in temporary quarters, were 
moved into the specially-designed 
basement area of the new library 
building early this year. The decision 
to incorporate all forms of instruc- 
tional materials into a central library 
system was made by the Board of 
Trustees in 1953, but actual consoli- 
dation has awaited a suitable build- 
ing. The audio-visual area of the new 
library building is equipped with 
laboratory facilities for producing 
films, slides, and filmstrips, and for 
microfilming books and manuscripts. 
The building also includes three film 
preview rooms, an auditorium seat- 
ing 170 persons, and nine individual 


soundproof booths for listening to 
phonograph records. 

Under the direction of Donald A. 
Ingli, the Audio-Visual Department 
of the University performs two func- 
tions: it serves faculty and students 
on the campus and by extension, and 
it offers service to schools and com- 
munity groups in the area. The staff 
of the Department, faculty and civil 
service, works closely with teaching 
faculty in selection and utilization of 
films and it supplies film, equipment, 
and operators for campus showing. 
As an audio-visual center for south- 
ern Illinois, the Department offers 
consultation as well as film rental 
service to schools and libraries. 
Faculty members are frequently 
called upon to work with county 
institutes, parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and other community groups 
in setting up film programs. Future 
plans call for a series of audio-visual 
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conferences or workshops for teach- 
ers and administrators. 

The Audio-Visual Department has 
some 2,400 films and 1,100 filmstrips 
available for circulation on the 
campus or by mail to schools and 
libraries. A 240 page catalog (with 
an 18 page supplement) of the col- 
lection is available on request. There 
is a steady increase in the use of the 
film collection both on and off 
campus. During the past year more 
than 6,000 film showings were held 
on the campus and approximately 
12,000 films were rented for use by 
730 off-campus customers, mostly 
Illinois schools. The film program 
is financed largely from film rentals 
to off-campus groups and from allo- 
cations from teaching departments 
to cover film service to university 
classes. 

As a campus-wide service the De- 
partment operates two theatrical film 
programs and co-operates with the 
Zoology Department in presenting 
an Audubon film series during the 
year. One of the theatrical film pro- 
grams is sponsored by the Southern 
Illinois Film Society and brings to 
the campus outstanding American 
and foreign film classics for Sunday 
afternoon and evening programs in 
the library auditorium. 

The Audio-Visual Department has 
recently completed production of a 
sound-color film, “Growth through a 
two-year Kindergarten”; and a sound 
filmstrip on the College of Educa- 
tion’s internship program. This is in 
addition to several “quickies.” The 
Department has also worked with a 
number of teaching departments in 
the creation of appropriate graphic 
training aids. 

Work has recently begun on mi- 
crofilming of newspapers and manu- 
scripts for the Library’s growing col- 
lection of regional history. Each of 
the four subject libraries at South- 
ern—Humanities, Education, Social 
Studies, and Science—has specially- 
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equipped booths for convenient read- 
ing of microprint materials. The Li- 
brary was early to recognize the im- 
plications of microphotography as a 
means of acquiring backfiles of scarce 
journals and newspapers and out-of- 
print books and reference sets. 

The Library also is developing a 
collection of long-playing phono- 
graph records, consisting largely of 
classical and semiclassical music. 
Records may be borrowed by faculty 
and students for home use or may 
be used in one of the listening rooms, 
equipped with record player. 
Listening to records is particularly 
popular during evening hours. 

Plans are underway to expand the 
present curriculum library, which 
consists of samples of elementary 
and high school textbooks, encyclo- 
pedias, and syllabi, into an instruc- 
tional materials center to include 
representative films, maps, models, 
recordings, and other audio-visual 
aids to instruction. 

As part of the College of Educa- 
tion, a new Department of Instruc- 
tional Materials has been created at 
Southern to incorporate library and 
audio-visual education. Courses in 
school librarianship, which qualify 
students as teacher-librarians, have 
been offered at Southern for the past 
four years as a minor for a Bachelor 
of Science in Education. Audio-visual 
courses have been offered for nine 
years, with over half of the students 
qualifying for teaching certificates 
now being reached by the basic 
course. By combining or integrating 
certain phases of library and audio- 
visual education, the new Depart- 
ment will train personnel to admin- 
ister instructional materials centers 
in schools—agencies which will in- 
corporate films, recordings, and other 
audio-visual materials as well as 
books, magazines, and other forms 
customarily found in school libraries. 
The program will lead to the degree 
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of Master of Science in Education. 
The program is expected to be ready 
by fall of 1957. At the request of the 
Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the Department will con- 
tinue to offer an undergraduate 
minor in teacher-librarianship. The 
program will also provide a graduate 
minor in audio-visual education, 
planned especially for school super- 
visors and administrators. 

The combined enrollment in li- 
brary and audio-visual courses this 
fall is 165, with an additional 62 
students enrolled in four extension 
classes. Because of the impending 
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revision of state certification require- 
ments, many teacher-librarians in 
this area are obliged to take addi- 
tional library training. This has led 
to a greater demand for extension 
courses than we have been able to 
meet. A recent study of audio-visual 
needs in the Illinois schools indi- 
cated that more than 600 school 
principals expect to seek persons 
trained in the audio-visual field 
within the next few years. These de- 
mands from the public schools for 
persons trained in library and audio- 
visual work should ensure the rapid 
growth of our teaching program. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor 


“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME ...” 


HorRACE WOLLERMAN 


Director of Audio-Visual Services 
Alton Community Unit School District No. II 


The Alton program of distributing 
instructional materials to the stu- 
dents is based on the co-ordination 
of the audio-visual department and 
that of library services, each under 
the supervision of its own director. 
The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent the case for the co-ordinated 
program with which our experiences 
have been most satisfactory. Any 
claim of satisfaction in the operation 
of any program certainly should be 
substantiated by pin-pointing those 
elements which have made a satis- 
factory situation possible. The in- 
tention of the writer of this article 
is not necessarily to convey to its 
readers (if such there be) that we 
have achieved satisfaction to the 


point of complacency but rather to 
recognize that certain high standards 
of educational presentation through 
a co-ordinated program are being 
reached and that there is the ever 
present challenge to raise those 
standards to even higher levels. 

A description of the program of 
audio-visual instruction in the Alton 
public schools seems to be in order 
at this point. The school system is 
made up of twenty-eight buildings 
accommodating some 9,500 students 
being taught by 445 instructors. 

Of the twenty-eight buildings in 
the Alton schools seventeen are com- 
pletely equipped for the use of pro- 
jected materials of instruction, that 
is, each room has darkening shades 
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or blinds along with the necessary 
electrical outlets. This means that 
classes are able to view educational 
motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, 
projection materials without leaving 
the classroom to go to some other 
similarly equipped room, called in 


some school systems the audio-visual ~ 


room. We believe this has its par- 
ticular advantage. Projected mater- 
ials are an integral part of the 
planning by the instructors and are 
shown in the classroom where the 
learning takes place. This has the 
positive effect of promoting an edu- 
cational atmosphere and lessening 
the probability that students will 
look upon projected materials as a 
type of entertainment. 

Of the remaining eleven buildings 
more than fifty per cent of the class- 
rooms have darkening shades or 
blinds as well as electrical outlets. 
Each year, as the budget permits, 
more rooms are being so equipped 
so that in the near future all class- 
rooms will be audio-visual rooms. 

All buildings have projection 
equipment of one or more types, and 
some have as many as four or five 
of a type. All heavy equipment such 
as motion picture projectors, opaque 
projectors, and recorders are on roller 
equipped projector tables so that the 
equipment may be brought into the 
Classroom with as little expenditure 
of physical effort as possible. 

The central film library is housed 
in the Board of Education building 
which is centrally located in the 
school district. At the present time 
we have more than four hundred 
motion picture titles and approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred filmstrips 
which cover units of work in all cur- 
ticular areas and on all grade levels. 
Many of our schools have small 
filmstrip libraries of their own which 
have been purchased from funds 
other than the regular budget. 

Text films are an integral part of 
the reading program in all elementary 
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schools and are in daily use, each 
building having one or many com- 
plete sets depending on the number 
of classrooms in the building. 

Film deliveries and pickups are 
made on a twice per week schedule 
from the central film library. Each 
instructor selects films desired from 
a catalog complete with annotations 
for each title. Using a regular requisi- 
tion form and giving first and second 
choice dates a week or more in ad- 
vance of the time the films are de- 
sired, the instructor has reasonable 
assurance that the films will be 
available on schedule. 

Once each year during the sum- 
mer vacation period, all projection 
equipment is completely serviced in 
order that worn parts can be replaced 
thus preventing major breakdowns 
during the school year. We have 
found this to be a most economical 
and satisfactory procedure. Minor 
adjustments and repairs are often 
taken care of by the director in 
charge of the audio-visual program 
at the time they are needed. 

The director in charge of the 
audio-visual program operates on a 
continuous schedule of building visi- 
tation and is often called upon to as- 
sist in the selection of proper film 
materials for particular units of 
school work. He is always ready to 
give any possible assistance which 
will result in the more effective use 
of audio-visual materials. It is only 
through the effective use of such ma- 
terials that we can expect to receive 
the support of those whose dollars 
in the form of taxes pay the bill. 

The administrative organization of 
the Alton schools lends itself very 
readily to the success of the co- 
ordinated program of audio-visual 
and library services. Administrative 
assistants to the superintendent in 
charge of elementary, secondary, and 
vocational curricula respectively, 
with the directors of various depart- 
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ments and special services compose 
the administrative staff. 

For those school districts in which 
this pattern of administration is not 
followed, perhaps the instructional 
materials center with a materials 
specialist in charge may be the an- 
swer, in short, a rose by another 
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name. The co-ordination of separate 
departments in Alton permits dis- 
tribution of instructional materials, 
for curricular enrichment through 
adequate departmental budgets and 
personnel whose philosophy of edu- 
cation is based on needs, interests 


‘and abilities of the students. 


PLANNING SESSION FOR IASL SPRING 
CONFERENCE 


Plans for the Illinois Association 
of School Librarians Spring Confer- 
ence to be held in Springfield at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, April 5-6, 
1957, are well under way. On Sep- 
tember 15, committee chairmen met 
for a planning session at the IEA 
Building in Springfield. Frances 
Lynch, IASL President, Mildred Gil- 
more, Conference Chairman, and 
chairmen of the various conference 
committees were in attendance. The 
theme for the conference will be 
“Library Sell-a-thon: See and hear 
for yourself.” It all sounds intrigu- 
ing. 

Committee Chairmen are as fol- 
lows: 


Conference Chairman: Mildred Gil- 
more, Librarian, Community High 
School, Virden, Il. 


Program Chairman: Dorothy Mc- 
Ginniss, Department of Library 
Service, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, III. 


Exhibits Chairman: Loyd C. Bing- 
ham, Librarian, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Decatur, Ill. 


Co-chairman: James H. Smith, 
Librarian, Ottawa High School, 
Ottawa, IIl. 

Registration Chairman: Irene Ains- 
worth, Librarian, Jacksonville High 
School, Jacksonville, 

Reservations Chairman: Dorothy 
Oller, Librarian, North Grade 
School, Virden, Ill. 

Publicity Chairman: Fern Garrett, 
Extension Division, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Ill. 

Hospitality Chairman: Edith Mas- 
ters, Librarian, Petersburg High 
School, Petersburg, IIl. 


Local Arrangements: Co-Chairmen: 

Tours and Tea: Marguerite Zim- 

merman, Librarian, Springfield 
High School, Springfield. 


Meals: Mrs. Jean Anderson, Li- 
brarian, Lanphier High School, 
Springfield, 

Information Chairman: Mrs. Vivian 

Howard, Collections Unit, Illinois 

State Library, Springfield, Ill. 


Conference Treasurer: Rosemary 
Donahue, Co-ordinator of Library 
Services, Decatur Public Schools, 
Decatur, IIl. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MArGARET C. Norton, Editor 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARCHIVISTS MEETING 


LERoy DePuy 
Records Management Liaison Representative 


Illinois was represented at the 
Archivists meeting in Washington, 
D. C., October 10-12, by Miss Mar- 
garet C. Norton and Miss Emma 
Scheffler of the State Archives, 
Messrs. de Lafayette Reid, Assistant 
State Librarian, LeRoy DePuy, 
Records Management Liaison Rep- 


resentative, and Wallace Bulpitt, 
Archives Restoration Laboratory. 
Messrs. Thornton Mitchell, Project 
Director, and Frank White of the 
National Records Management 
Council, likewise were present from 
Springfield. 

An outstanding event of the meet- 


Dr. Ernst Posner, Dean of Graduate School of Social Sciences, American University, 


Washington, D. C., and President, Society of American Archivists; Miss Margaret C. 
Norton, Archivist, Illinois State Library; Dr. Wayne Grover, Archivist of the United 
States 
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ing was the party honoring Miss 
Margaret C. Norton, given by the 
National Records Management 
Council. This celebrated Miss Nor- 
ton’s many years of active partici- 
pation in the Society of American 
Archivists. She is one of the hon- 
orary members of the Society, a for- 
mer president, and currently a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards. The party also 
honored Miss Norton’s scheduled re- 
tirement in 1957, her attendance 
at this year’s annual meeting thus 
being the final one in her official 
capacity. 

Formal sessions of the Society 
were concerned with: (1) state rec- 
ords management, discussion of the 
Illinois Records Management Sur- 
vey by Thornton W. Mitchell, Proj- 
ect Director, and of the New York 
State records inventory by Vernon 
B. Santen, Division of the Budget, 
Executive Department; (2) popular- 
izing history and documentary 
sources by editor W. Edwin Hemp- 
hill of the Virginia Cavalcade and 
publisher James Parton of American 
Heritage; (3) protection of docu- 
mentary resources, a discussion led 
by Virgil L. Couch of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration’s con- 
tinuity of government program and 
the protection of cultural resources; 
(4) archives administration in east- 
ern Europe by Sergius Yakobson, 
Chief, Slavic and Central European 
Division, Library of Congress, and 
participated in by Fritz T. Epstein, 
Paul L. Horecky, and Janina Wo- 
jcicka, division staff members; (5) 
the international council of archives 
meeting, Florence, Italy, principal 
talk given by Dr. Robert H. Bahmer, 
Assistant Archivist of the United 
States, but brief remarks made by 
Oregon Archivist David W. Duniway 
and Doctors Philip M. Hamer and 
Solon Buck who with W. J. Barrow 
were delegates from this country. 
At the annual dinner the presi- 
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dential address “What Then Is the 
American Archivist, This New 
Man?” was given by Dr. Ernst Pos- 
ner of American University. At the 
concluding luncheon, Frederick W. 
Ford, Acting Assistant Attorney 
General, spoke on “Some Legal 
Problems in Preserving Records for 
Public Use.” At the first dinner meet- 
ing of the State Records Committee, 
headed by Georgia Archivist Mrs. 
Mary G. Bryan, the “Management 
of Local Records” was discussed by 
Howard W. Crocker, New York Di- 
vision of Archives and History. New 
York for a number of years has had 
an effective local records program 
and at present they are pursuing the 
possibility of Federal contributions 
toward microfilming vital records; 
the New York people feel that a 
certain proportion of these funds 
has been earmarked for their state 
(because of the preparatory steps al- 
ready taken by them). Mr. Crocker 
reported their close association in 
local records work with the New 
York Association of Towns and the 
New York State County Officers As- 
sociation. 

At the meeting Mrs. Bryan an- 
nounced two committee publications 
were available: Comparative Study 
of State and United States Terri- 
torial Laws Governing Archives 
and the 1956 State Archives (Rec- 
ords) Committee Reports; this lat- 
ter, in turn, contained two reports, 
(1) “Records Disposal Policies in the 
States and Territories of the United 
States”; and (2) “Survey on Micro- 
photography in the States and Ter- 
ritories ... .” A third report on 
salaries in the states and territories 
is to appear later. 

Mr. Mitchell’s progress report on 
the Illinois Records Management 
Survey was by all odds the out- 
standing report of the archivists 
meeting. He pointed out that in dis- 
tinction to the New York inventory 
the National Records Management 
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Council survey in this state used the 
inventory technique as only one of 
their methods; this technique is used 
to prepare records control schedules 
whereby types of records are given 
either a specific number of years to 
be kept or are listed for permanent 
retention. The Council’s particular 
emphasis is placed on the records 
making aspect by which office sys- 
tems and procedures are studied; 
duplication of records is discouraged; 
better, simpler forms and reports are 
put into use; and generally increased 
efficiency in the field of paperwork 
control is effected. In contrast to the 
Illinois survey, the New York proj- 
ect was revealed as an _  inven- 
tory of the “do it yourself” variety, 
carried on by various agencies of 
state government and reported to 
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microfilming) of vital state, county 
or municipal records. As yet, the 
Government has not defined just 
what falls into the category of vital 
records, but records proving owner- 
ship of land would appear to be in- 
cluded. Storage of duplicate copies 
of essential records away from the 
principal place of business has been 
carried on by a number of busi- 
nesses (e.g. Bethlehem Steel, Du- 
Pont) partly as a result of the 1950 
Federal Act relating to records pro- 
tection. Of the ten Civil Defense pro- 
grams discussed by Mr. Couch two 
of them, “records protection” and 
“continuity of management,” are 
concerns of records personnel. 

Dr. Posner presented certain in- 
teresting membership statistics as 
follows: 


Persons principally Holding degree of Publica- 
engaged in Male | Female | Total B.A. M.A. | Ph.D tions 
I Archival work 139 a4 183 37 78 40 115 
II Records work 81 31 112 29 29 1 31 
III Manuscripts work 23 13 36 2 20 8 27 
Total 243 88 331 68 127 49 173 


cost only $5,000. Since only part- 
time salaries of two or. three people 
were figured in that total and no 
allowance made costwise for the hun- 
dreds of personnel in various state 
offices who assisted in this inventory, 
the $5,000 figure should be consid- 
ered somewhat misleading. The New 
York inventory obviously relied to 
a considerable extent on the aid of 
records officers in state departments. 

A subject of particular concern to 
records people in the states was the 
talk of Mr. Couch on the Civil De- 
fense Agency’s continuity of govern- 
ment program; this involves possible 
matching of funds by the Federal 
Government for duplication (eg. 


James Parton of American Heri- 
tage spoke on one characteristic of his 
magazine, its readability through 
which history comes alive. “Don’t 
sell the steak, sell the sizzle,” he 
counseled. His company has confi- 
dence in the taste level of the Amer- 
ican public; they don’t write down, 
Mr. Parton added. He further dis- 
cussed the use of archives such as 
regimental diaries and letters home 
from soldiers by present day his- 
torians. 

The annual election of officers re- 
sulted in the following: 

President—Dr. Lester Cappon, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 

Vice-President — Herbert Angel, 
Director Records Management Di- 
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vision, National Archives and Rec- 
ords Service. 

Secretary—Delores Renze, Col- 
orado State Archivist. 
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Treasurer—William D. Overman, 
Firestone Archives. 

Council Member—Mary G. Bryan, 
Georgia State Archivist. 


What's News In 


Library Service 


MRS. ANN GAY NEW 
LIBRARIAN AT BROADVIEW 


Mrs. Ann Harwell Gay started her 
duties as librarian in the new Broad- 
view library October 1. Mrs. Gay is 
a native of Meridian, Mississippi, 
and a graduate of Mississippi State 
College for Women. She has a 
bachelor of science degree with a 
major in library science. Her pre- 
vious position was with the refer- 
ence unit in the Purdue University 
library. 


MISS ELVA M. SUNDAY 
RETIRES FROM BRIGHTON 
PARK BRANCH LIBRARY 


Miss Elva M. Sunday, retiring 
head librarian of Brighton Park 
branch library, Chicago, was hon- 
ored by local civic leaders during a 
luncheon given for her October 4. 
Miss Sunday was honored for her 
leadership in the library service, her 
eighteen years of service at the 
branch library and her civic achieve- 
ments. 


ADDRESSES OHIO 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miss Mildred L. Nickel, Director 
of Illinois School Libraries, spoke 
before the Ohio Association of School 
Librarians October 26. The topic of 
her address was “New Horizons for 
the School Library.” 

Formerly the head librarian at 
Lyons Township High School and 
Junior college, Miss Nickel was ap- 
pointed to her present position in 
1950 by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Vernon L. 
Nickell. 


Miss Nickel is past president of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
the Illinois Association of School 
Librarians. 


CARL B. RODEN, CHICAGO 
LIBRARIAN FOR THIRTY- 
TWO YEARS, DIES 


Mr. Carl B. Roden, 86, who re- 
tired in 1950 after 32 years as chief 
librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, died October 25. 

Mr. Roden started to work for the 
Chicago Public Library in 1886 as a 
page boy and advanced through the 
ranks to chief of the catalog di- 
vision. He was made acting chief li- 
brarian in 1909 for a brief period 
until appointment of Henry E. Leg- 
ler to the office. He succeeded Legler 
on the latter’s death in 1918. 

Under Roden’s direction the li- 
brary became one of the largest cir- 
culating libraries in the world. When 
he started work there, the library had 
220,726 volumes and 61 branches. 

He was graduated from law school 
and admitted to the Illinois bar in 
1891, but never practiced law. He 
wrote many articles for library and 
other magazines. During his long 
career he served as president of the 
American, Illinois, and Chicago li- 
brary associations and the Biblio- 
graphic Society of America. 


RETIRES FROM PEORIA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Miss Nella Beeson retired from the 
Peoria Public Library October 14, 
after fifty years service. Miss Bee- 
son’s last position at the library was 
as readers’ adviser. Miss Beeson was 
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presented with a portable television 
set as a parting gift. 


LIBRARIAN APPOINTED 
AT BRIGHTON PARK 
BRANCH LIBRARY 

Miss Jessie M. Howes assumed 
duties as head librarian of Brighton 
Park Library the last week in Oc- 
tober. 

Miss Howes was transferred from 
Lake View branch where she was 
assigned ten years ago as head of 
the Chicago Public Library’s redis- 
tribution center. 

Joining the library service twenty- 
five years ago, Miss Howes has 
served at Austin, Toman, Humboldt, 
Pulaski Park, Kosciuszko Park, and 
Logan Square. 

During World War II, Miss Howes 
took a year’s leave of absence from 
the Chicago Public Library to work 
for the navy department. 

Miss Howes attended University 
of Chicago and Lewis institute. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
LIBRARY SPONSORS 
HOME READING PROGRAM 


The South Dakota State Library 
prepares each year a Reading In The 
Home program which is published 
and distributed by the Agricultural 
Extension Service of the South Da- 
kota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, Brookings. East Is 
East, West Is West, the 1956-1957 
reading list theme, was designed not 
only to encourage an interest in the 
Middle East in the Home Extension 
Clubs of South Dakota but also to 
provide valuable information on the 
area so that the membership might 
understand the problems in the 
trouble zones of international affairs. 


CORRECTION—ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, “STATISTICAL 
ISSUE,” SEPTEMBER, 1956 

On page 196 of I/linois Libraries, 
“Statistics of Library Service for 
1955-56,” Loves Park is listed as 
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Rockford-Loves Park. Loves Park 
is a separate city and has no connec- 
tion with Rockford except geograph- 
ically. 

The library in Loves Park is the 
North Suburban District Library and 
is supported by county taxes. It 
covers school district 122 and was 
started by the North Suburban 
Woman’s club. It has never been a 
part of the Rockford system and 
should not be listed as such. 


ALLERTON LIBRARY HIRES 
NEW LIBRARIAN 


The board of trustees of the Aller- 
ton Public Library has announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Mercedes 
Weed Schmidt as librarian, effective 
November 1. 

Mrs. Schmidt is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and re- 
ceived her master’s degree in library 
science from the University of IIli- 
nois in 1953. She has been employed 
in library work at Northwestern, the 
University of Illinois and as an army 
librarian. 

For the past year and a half she 
has been in Germany with her hus- 
band who was in the armed forces. 

The former librarian of Allerton 
library, Ralph Bushee, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Decatur 
library. 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS NOTES 


NOON PROGRAMS TO BE 
PRESENTED AT CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Chicago Loop workers and 
persons enjoying leisure time will be 
offered a series of diversified noon 
hour programs by the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, beginning October. 

“The Magic of Poetry,” which is 
scheduled each Thursday at 12:15 
p.m., and live concerts by Chicago 
known on the stage, radio and tele- 
vision, reading selections from some 
of their favorite poets. 
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Recorded concerts, with Miss 
Helen Mosher as commentator, will 
be given each Wednesday at 12:15 
p.m., and live concerts by Chicago 
musicians will be featured at the 
same hour each Saturday. 

A series of films illustrating the 
development of various important 
periods of art, beginning with the 
cave man, will be shown each Fri- 
day at 12:15 p.m.,, starting Oc- 
tober 5. 

All programs are held in the As- 
sembly hall of the Central Library. 
There is no admission ticket or fee. 


LIBRARY LOANS 
RECORD PLAYER 


Records and a record player may 
now be borrowed from the Warren 
County Library on the same system 
as used in taking out books. The 
record player is available to indi- 
viduals or to groups for parties or 
programs. The library also owns a 
player equipped with earphones 
which is available for those who wish 
to enjoy records in the library. The 
Warren County Library now has a 
collection of fifty albums. 


SYCAMORE LIBRARY 
RECEIVES A VISUAL AID 
MAGNIFIER 


A new machine to help readers 
with impaired vision has been pre- 
sented to the Sycamore Public Li- 
brary by the Sycamore Lions Club. 

The machine called an American 
Optical Projection Magnifier has 
been developed as a new reading aid. 
It is designed specifically to fill the 
long-felt need for a practical low- 
cost magnifying device which will 
allow a great many of those persons 
with subnormal vision to read stand- 
ard printed or written material. 
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The projection magnifier is a com- 
pact portable instrument designed as 


a completely self-contained, illum. | 


inated magnifier of such a size that 
it accommodates all standard types 
and forms of reading material—tet- 
ters, mewspapers, magazines, even 
thick text books. 

The reading matter is placed, face 
up and in normal reading position, 
on a roomy two-way motion plat- 
form. The counter-balanced optical 
head is then brought down into con- 
tact with the printed page. Without 
further instrument adjustment or 
manipulation an illuminated magni- 
fied image of a portion of that page 
is projected onto the built-in, 4% by 
12 inch reading screen. Additional 
portions of the printed material are 
brought to the projection aperture 
simply by moving the two-way plat- 
form which carries the material. 


FREEPORT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BUYS RECORDS 


Sixty-five mew records have been 
purchased by the Freeport library 
and nineteen volumes of classical 
music have been donated to the col- 
lection. The library also has pur- 
chased two browser boxes in which 
records may be stored according to 
subject. Each box holds sixty rec- 
ords. 


NEW COLLECTION OF 
RECORDINGS AT GENEVA 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Geneva Public Library has 
received a new collection of record- 
ings from the Illinois State Library 
for a six weeks loan. Because of the 
large number of circulations of the 
initial collection, the second selection 
has been increased to 40 albums, 15 
juvenile and the remainder adult. 
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ATTENTION 
Monthly List of Additions containing “Books About Business” 


IS TO BE PRINTED 

ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
Libraries and individuals that now receive the Monthly List of Additions 
and ILLINOIS LIBRARIES under two separate mailings will receive, be- 


ginning January, 1957, only ILLINOIS LIBRARIES which will contain the 
New Additions List and the Business List. 
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